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MICHIGAN EDITION 


TO THE TEACHER. 

The following graded course of study corresponds to the work as outlined in the course of studv for 
Michigan. The subject matter is here specifically designated, so that a definite record of what work 
each pupil did may be left for each succeeding teacher, and a report of the same In* sent to the County 
Superintendent when required. The work in detail, with full suggestions, will be found in th# Michigan 
“ Manual and Course of Studies.” In making frequent references to it we have simply written, “See 
Manual.” 

Each teacher using this Register should read “How to Organize, Classify and Teach a Country 
School,” published by W. M. Welch & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The work laid out for each grade is what is usually accomplished in thedime specified. Tt d«**s : t f«>11< w 
that every school should accomplish this work in the time allotted; some schools may do more, some less. 
The age and ability of pupils, the character of their previous instruction, the regu .ritv of attendance,, 
&c., are variable elements which will influence the time required to do the work laid out’for each grade. 
This need make no difference in the classification record; for each pupil is classified in tho gra : t 
he has been working. If, at the close of the term, the work of that term has been but half finished, this 
will be shown in the “ Remarks,” and the pupil’s place in each study will be shown still more definitely 
in the syllabus of classes. This shows to what page in each book each class has gone, thus recording 
more definitely the point in the work at which each pupil left off. 

The first organization and gradation of any school is the most difficult, and should l>e Arne with 
great care. The chief object of this record is to convey information to succeeding-teachers and. bv in*?ar. 
of the fac-simile reports, to the County Superintendent, hence, each teacher should make as full and rom- 
plete a record of the work as possible. Let this record show all the work that every child lias !>een <1 *ing. 
whether in the text book or orally (blank columns are provided for extra branches and general work ). 
Let it show the number of classes in each branch and the pupils (by their numbers) belonging to each 
class; the work canvassed in each branch, by pages, or by a note under the head “Remarks.** and any 
other information that may be helpful to succeeding teachers. 

New teachers should not make radical changes in the organization of a school until they Lav»* l>ecom»* 
familiar with the school, at least, and then not without good reason. 

It seems superfluous to say that no true teacher will, by word or action, disparage the work uf hi- 
predecessor. 


HOW TO CLASSIFY THE SCHOOL. 

1st. Read the course of study carefully. 

2d. Ascertain in which year of the course the pupil has most of his work, and classify him in that 
year. If he has studies ahead or behind his year, indicate it by writing the number of tin* v .r ..f - . 
irregular studies directly over the standing in said studies. For example, if the pupil is classified in 
Fifth Year, but has, say Arithmetic, in the Seventh Year with a standing of 85 per cent, this fact would 
be noted in the column headed Arithmetic, thus: (See sample page.) 

3d. Leave a space of a few lines blank between the grades for pupils that may enter school later. 
(See sample page.) 

4tli. At the close of the first week of the term enter the standings of the pupils as you hav»* deter¬ 
mined them, or as taken from the record of the previous term. The first entry will show* what •.••!. pupil 
is doing at the opening of school. 

5th. After each term examination the teacher should make an entry in the Register showing the 
status of each pupil at the close of the term, each being classified in the Division and Year where lie is 
working. The final record at the close of the term being to convey information to succeeding teachers, it 
should be full and complete. (See Introduction “To The Teacher.”) 

btli. To indicate in the record more precisely where each pupil belongs in the dourse of study, see 
“ Syllabus of Classes.” By this means the County Superintendent or any one who inspects th** school 
may see at a glance where in the course of study each pupil is working, and wtfat he is doing. 

7tli. Pupils should pass satisfactory examinations before being promoted from one grade t*> an¬ 
other. They should be promoted as soon as their advancement and ability warrant it This system of 
promotion may be made an efficient incentive to pupils to finish a part of the course of study each term, 
and they should receive from the teacher a “ Certificate of Promotion” showing their standing and tin* 
grade to which they are promoted. These certificates of promotion are usually furnished free to teachers 
by the County Superintendent of each county. 

8th. When a pupil has completed a study and passed satisfactory examination, credit him with it in 
the column of “Studies Completed This Term,” and where pupils in the Intermediate and Grammar 
Grades complete studies and pass the County Superintendent’s Central or Towiffehip Examination, tln*ir 
final standing should be recorded in the “ Record of Studies Completed,” in the back part of the Register. 
This record should show every study which each pupil completes in the Intermediate and Grammar 
Grades until he finishes the course and graduates from the district school. The graduating of classes is 
one of the greatest incentives that can be used in keeping pupils from “ dropping out ” of school. Diplomas 
for graduation should be furnished by the County Superintendent for all pupils who finish the course of 
study. 

9tli. “ The Syllabus of Classes,” shows every class in each study, and the pupils (indicated by 
numbers) belonging to it, also the pages canvassed by each class during the term. The names of pupils 
belonging to each class may be found by referring to the names corresponding to each number in the 
column of “ Names of Pupils.” 

10th. The first classification of any school is most difficult, and should be made w ith much care. 
Succeeding teachers should not change the classification left by their predecessors, without good reason. 
(See Introduction “To The Teacher/') 

11th. A pupil changing from one school to any other in which this Register is used, may receive 
from his teacher a certificate of his standing, which will enable the teacher whose school he enters to 
classify him without examination. 





COURSE OF STUDY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In the preparation of this manuel one great object was held 
in view to enable the children of the district schools to follow 
from term to term and from year to year a plain, simple pro¬ 
gressive line of study, that shall give them in the end a good 
common-school education. Its constant aim throughout is: 

First. —To introduce nothing that ought not to be taught 
in these schools. 

Second —To make the classifications as simple as possible, 
easy for the teacher to understand and follow, and to lighten 
his labors. 

Thitid—T o regulate the steps from grade to grade, so that 
the pupils shall be interested and kept in school, encouraged 
and credited for work done, and that the usual waste of time 
and aimless work resulting from frequent changes of teachers 
may be reduced to a minimum. 

Fourth. —To put all the school work of the county on one 
common plan, so that the methods used in teaching the various 
branches, amount of work accomplished, the system of reports, 
records, etc., may be the same. 

Fifth. —To make the work of supervision stronger and 
more effective, and to enlist the interest and sympathy of par¬ 
ents and school officers by making them better acquainted with 
what the schools are endeavoring to accomplish for their chil¬ 
dren. 

Sixth. —To make it possible for children changing from one 
school district to another to enter the same grade without in¬ 
convenience to pupil or teacher. 

PLAN OF THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study is divided into eight grades, or years, 
each grade occupying one year. The average number of 
months for the school year in district schools throughout a 
county does not exceed eight. 

Each year’s work, in consequence, has been arranged with 
this in mind. 

To enforce the course of study, a system of examinations is 
provided for. 

Examination Questions based upon the requirements 
out-lined in the various grades, will be printed bv the Superin¬ 
tendent and sent out to teachers twice a year. Final examina¬ 
tions for pupils will also be arranged for. 

In addition, teachers should have written reviews for their 
schools, monthly. 

THE DAILY PROGRAM. 

The following classes are all that should be found in the 
average school of from thirty to thirty-five pupils. Often they 
can be reduced. 

Reading'. —Chart, first reader, second reader, third reader, 
two recitations each, daily. Fourth and fifth readers, one recita¬ 
tion each, daily. 

Spelling. —Two classes, one recitation in each, daily. (In 

primary grades teach spelling in connection with reading.) 

Language. —Two classes, one recitation in each daily. (In 
chart, first and second reader classes, teach language in connec¬ 
tion with the reading.) 

Penmanship.— One class daily . 

Arithmetic. —Five classes, one recitation in each daily, 
beginning with fourth grade. 

Geography. —Only two classes, one recitation in each, 
daily. Oral recitation in the fourth grade. 

History. —Two classes daily, one recitation for fifth and 
sixth grade, one for seventh and eighth grades. 

Civil Government. —One recitation, daily, last half of 
eighth year. 

Physiology. —One oral recitation three times per week, 
for all below the fifth grade. Two classes with the book three 
times a week. The first class comprising the fifth and sixth 
grades. The second class, the seventh and eighth grades. 

THE EXAMINATION OF PUPILS. 

Each teacher sha 1 ! g ? ve monthly tests in all the branches, 
at the end of the first second and third months. At the end of 
the fourth month, the first regular examination by the County 
Superintendent will be given. ( This will come just before the 
holiday vacation.) 

These questions must be given to the pupils on the date printed 
on the envelope. 

At the end of the fifth, sixth (and in eight month terms, the 
seventh month) the teacher shall also give tests, and at the end 
of the year, the County Superintendent will give the second 
regular examination. 

The questions given by the County Superintendent will 
cover the work that should have been done by each grade, dur¬ 
ing that part of the year preceding the examinations. 

These will be put in a sealed envelope, mailed to each 
teacher, with directions not to open the envelope until the day 
of the examination. 


Upon the day of the examination let the pupils choose three 
of their number to open the sealed envelopes and sign their 
names to the blank found with the questions, which states that 
these examination questions have not been tampered with. 

When the examinations are completed, the teacher shall 
mark them on the scale of one hundred. 

(Caution: Teachers should be extremely careful , not to mark 
papers too high , none but an absolutely perfect paper should be 
marked 100.) 

After this the papers of each grade are to be securely fas-, 
tened together, and preserved for inspection until the begin¬ 
ning of the next school year. 

Teachers shall add together the results of the first three 
tests, and divide the resultfby three. Then average this result 
with the result of the County Superintendent’s examination, 
and place this in the Classification Register. At the end of the 
year find the result in the same manner, and enter it in the 
Classification Register. 

THE EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

1. Place the name of the study at the head of the paper, 
and half way across the page. The pupil’s name on the next 
line below, and at the right hand margin. 

2. Number the questions b}^ placing Roman numerals be¬ 
tween them half way across the page. Leave at least one vacant 
line between questions. Use legal cap paper. Write upon the 
paper so that the red line is airways at the left. Do not write 
upon the margin at the left of the red line. 


COURSE OF STUDY. 


First Grade—First Year. 


Text-Hooks. —Primer and first reader. 

Apparatus. —Slate, pencil, sponge and rule. 

WHAT TO TEACH. 

Reading. —Primer and first reader and supplementary 
reading. 

Elementary Sounds. —The long and short sounds oi 
vowels. 

Spelling. —From reader and other class exercises. 

Penmanship. —With reading, spelling and language. Use 
script from the first. 

Language. —With the reading. 

Numbers. —Combinations to twenty. 

Drawing. —Lines and their combinations. 

PRIMARY READING. 

Object. —The object is to teach to read from the printed 
page. When a child enters school he has from three to six 
hundred words as his spoken vocabulary. These words he 
knows by sound. The time has now come when the eye should 
be trained and the words of his vocabulary known by sight, and 
the teacher should always keep within the spoken vocabulary 
of the child. Our work then is to make the transition from the 
spoken to the printed word. 

FIRST READER. 

Preparatory.— The first thing to be done is to get the 
child to talk. When he is free from the embarrassments of his 
new surroundings, fix his attention upon some object or picture; 
have printed words on cardboard; if you have no chart, place 
the correct printed form before the class. Do not try to print with 
crayon on the blackboard. 

Teach in this way two or three common names. When 
they are learned well, the articles a and the should be prefixed, 
as a boy , a cat , a dog; the boy , the cat , the dog. The pupils should 
be taught to pronounce these groups. Next teach several ad¬ 
jectives, as a black dog, a white cat , etc. When the above words 
are learned thoroughly, a few short sentences should be taught, 
as I see , we see , you see , etc. Arrange these words into as many 
different sentences as possible. Continue in this way until fifty 
or a hundred words have been taught. This will take from two 
to three months. The words shoufd be taken from the spoken 
vocabulary of the child. 

It will require a great deal of skill and ingenuity on the 
part of the teacher to develop these words in a proper manner. 
While this is being done the pupil should do a large part of the 
talking, and should use the foregoing and similar expressions. 
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Seat Work. —As soon as a word or two can be recognized 
at sight, the pupil should be required for seat work, to build 
the words learned, usiug separate letters on bits of cardboard, 
and to write the wordpon the slate in script. 

Header. —As soon as the required number of words have 
been taught in this way, and read by the pupils from the chart, 
or printed words, the child should take the book, and if he has 
been properly taught he is now able to read several pages of 
the reader at sight. From the start, try to have the children 
get a mental picture of what they read. Have them read in a 
natural tone of voice, speak promptly, and articulate distinctly. 
Up to the time of taking up the reader no new word can be 
learned by the pupil without the aid of the teacher. He should 
now be given the power to learn new words for himself. Hence 
elementary sounds, diacritical marks, letters, spelling and writ¬ 
ing should be taught. 

Supplementary Heading. —A first reader from some 
other series than that used in the school, should be taken as a 
supplementary reader. 

Busy Work. —Here, as elsewhere, the teacher should use 
his own judgment as to the amount of seat work and its nature. 
Every pupil should be kept busy at some profitable employ¬ 
ment. Playing with sticks, marking with a 'pencil , or doing any¬ 
thing else with no definite aim in view, should not be permitted. 

Elementary Sounds. —After the pupils have learned 
from fifty to one hundred words, give daily exercises in ele¬ 
mentary sounds. 

Take a word already well known, as cat, and treat it some¬ 
what as follows: 

Teacher (pointing to the word), “what word is this?” An¬ 
swer, “cat.” 

Teacher , “c-a-t,” giving the sounds of each letter (not the 
letters) slowly and distinctly. 

Pupils , repeating the sounds after the teacher, “c-a-t.” 

Then the teacher should pronounce the word repeatedly, 
the pupils soundingthe letters each time. Let the pupils also 
pronounce the word while the teacher sounds the letters. The 
pupils should then alternately pronounce the word and sound 
the letters, as the teacher points from one form to the other, 
thus: cat , c-a-tc-a-t, cat. 

Follow with such words as hat , rat , mat treating them in the 
same way. 

Teach other sounds thus, as letters representing them occur 
in words. 

Three Tilings to Observe. —1. The elements of the 
spoken word (sounds of the letters). 2. The elements of the 
written word (the letters). 3. The association of the letters of a 
word with their sounds. 

By the above is meant that words should be spelled by 
sound and by letter. 

Spelling.—Pupils should spell all the words in the reader 
and all familiar words in other class exercises. 

Each syllable should be spelled separately, but not be pro¬ 
nounced. 

Penmanship. —Pupil’s slate should be ruled on one side 
about half way down, as a copy book is ruled. 

The pencil should be long and sharp. 

Be careful about the form of letters, the movement, and the 
holding of the pencil. 

All written work should be carefully inspected by the 
teacher. + 

LANGUAGE. 

In Connection With the Keatling Lesson.— From 
the very first induce the children to talk, using full statements. 
Frame questions so that pupils must use sentences in answer¬ 
ing. Talk about familiar objects, things that interest them, 
such as animals, trees, plants, games, etc. Correct errors of 
speech. Tell short, easy stories, and have pupils reproduce them 
orally. As soon as pupils begin to read from the book, have 
them tell what they have read about. Do not put your language 
into their mouths, but lead them to use their own words. As 
soon as they can write, have them write on their slates daily all 
the new words in reading lessons. 

Before the Close of the Year.— Each pupil should 
be able: 

1. To write his own name well. 

2. To write his post office address. 

3. To write the name of his township, county and 

state. 

4. To write the name of familiar objects. 

5. To write lists of words from the reading lessons. 

6. To write short sentences (of from three to six 

words). 

NUMBERS. 

Amount.— All possible combinations and separations of 
numbers whose result snail not exceed 20. Easy, practical 
examples, to illustrate and apply each step. Pupils taught 
to make all figures used, neatly. 

Material. —Illustrate each step by using objects, such as 
marbles, nuts, pieces of crayon, stones, beans, buttons, etc. 
Teach pupils to represent numbers on their slates by means of 
dots, lines, little squares, letters, etc., first showing them how to 
do this upon the blackboard. Teach pupils to spell and write 
words representing numbers. 

First Step, Grouping. —Before attempting combination 
or separation, teach pupils to recognize groups of objects in 
twos, threes and fours. Thus, place two crayons in the hand#and 
ask how many. Then three and four, changing these rapidly 
until they can name the number in each group. * Vary this 
grouping by using different objects , holding up fingers, books, 
etc. Continue this exercise until pupils can recognize instantly 
any group of two to ten objects. Do not attempt to teach the 
child to recognize any group composed of more than ten ob¬ 
jects. Have the children take several objects and separate 
them into groups of two, three and four, etc. Teach pupils to 


measure each number by all numbers within itself. Let them 
make groups on their slates as follows: 

* * * * (The four single objects represent the number four). 
** ** (Here the two groups represent the number four). 

*** * (j a this the number four is represented by one group 

of three objects, and one single object). 

Tt Then the teacher should make the pupils see clearly that 
in each of these three rows there are four stars. In the first 
row there is but one star in a place, in the second twc^in one 
place (group), in the third, three in one place, and one in 
another. 

Next lead them to tell what they see in these groups, thus: 
There are four l’s in four. There are two 2’s in four. There 
is one 3 and 1 more in four. Two stars and two stars are four 
stars Three stars and one star are four stars. Four stars less 
two stars are two stars. Four stars less one star are three stars. 
Four stars less three stars is one star. 

Again. —Hold iu your hand two marbles (any objects.) 
Ask how many marbles. Place two more with the first, keep¬ 
ing the two groups separate. “ Now how many? ” Pupils say 
“ four marbles.” Then “two marbles and two marbles are four 
marbles.” Place four in the hand. Ask how many. Pupils 
say “four marbles.” Take away two. “Now how many?” 
Pupils say “two marbles.” Then, “ four marbles less two mar¬ 
bles are two marbles.” Holding four, take four away. As be¬ 
fore, pupils are led to say, “ four marbles less four marbles are 
no marbles, or none.” 

Next let a pupil take two marbles one time. Then two 
times. Lead him to say, “ If I take two marbles two times 
(twice) 1 have four marbles.” So taking four he will say, 
“ Four marbles taken one time (once) give four marbles. 

Take four marbles, divide them between two boys. Have 
the class notice how many each gets. Lead them to say, “ Di¬ 
viding four marbles between tw T o boys gives each boy two.” 

Also, “ Four divided by two are two.” 

Making Figures and Writing Words That Rep¬ 
resent Them.— Teach pupils to make neat figures, and to write 
the words that represent them, also Roman numerals. A de¬ 
vice like the following will be found valuable: 


one 

two 

three 

four 

five 

i 

ii 

nr 

mi 

iiiii 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 


etc. 


As soon as pupils can make figures, explain and have them 
use the signs + and —, X and so that they may use them foi 
seat work. 

Develop all numbers up to twenty as explained above with 
the number four, being careful to use no combination that will 


introduce a number larger than twenty. 

Give drills in rapid 

addition of figures in columns, no sum 

to be 

greater than 

twenty. Thus, 







2 

4 



2 1 

2 

5 4 

2 2 

l 

3 2 3 

2 

5 4 

2 1 

2 

3 2 3 

2 

5 4 

2 2 

3 

3 4 3 

2 

5 4 

6 5 

6 

9 10 10 

10 

20 20 etc. 

In same way give rapid drills in subtraction. 

, thus: 

4 6 

8 

10 5 5 

9 

20 18 

-2 -3 

-4 

-5 -3 -2 

-4 

-9 10 

2 3 

4 

5 2 3 

5 

11 8 etc. 

Multiplications: 

# 



4 

3 

5 2 2 

10 

9 

X2 

X2 

X2 X2 Xl 

_ >__ 

X2 

X2 

8 

6 

10 4 2 

20 

18 etc. 

Divisions: 


it 



2) 4 

3^ 6 

5)10 • 2) 6 5)20 

9)18 

2 ' 

. 2 

.2*3. 

4 

2 etc. 

H of 

6=2 

H of . 2=1 

J* of 

4=1 

H of 

9=3 

% of 4=2 

n of 

8=2 


}4 of 12^=4 
15=3 
% of 18=6 


yi of 6=3 
Vi of 8=4 


of 12=3 
+ of 16=4 
J4 of 20=5 


g of 10= 

Making Tables. —During the last of the year have the 
pupils, for busf work, make tables of different combinations 
that shall equal the same number, thus: 

% 

' Combinations That Equal Eight. 

^ Thus^ arranged in columns: 

2+2+2+2=8 2 

3+34-2=8 2 3 4 5 

t 4+3+l=8 2 3 3 2 5 

5+2+1 =8 2 2 1 1 3 

5+2=8 ’ — — — — — 

% 4+4=8 etc. 8 8 8 8 8 etc. 

In adding say. two, four , six , eight. Do not have pupils say, 
two and two are fir, and two are six and two are eight. The 
latter takes too /xr h time and is too slow. 

In the sar,e way let them arrange tables in subtraction, 
multiplication and division on slates. 


DRAWING. 

Object.—To teach mathematical forms, 
for busy work aid. 


This can be used 
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Instead of allowing children to work entirely at random 
their worK should be guided into useful channels. 

Each pupil should have a long, sharp pencil. 

Tlie Work.— While at work the teacher should develop: 

1. The idea of the w T ork to be done. 

2. Rapidity in the work. 

3. Neatness. 

Wh&t to Teach.— During the first year the following 
should be taught: 

Point. 

Line. 

1. Kinds: 

Straight. 

Broken. 

2. Position of Lines: 

Vertical. 

Horizontal. 

Oblique (right aud left). 

3. Combination of Lines: 

1. Angles— 

Right. 

Acute. 

Obtuse. 

2. Triangles— 

Right-angled. 

Acute-angled. 

Obtuse-angled. 

Equilateral. 

Isoscoles. 

Scalene. 

3. Other figures— 

Letters. 

Pictures (line pictures). 

Notes. —1. Do not use a rule in drawing lines or measuring. 
Use it only to test the work. 

2. Give correct pronunciation of names learned. 

3. Have a plan for the w r ork of each da} r . 

4. To give a lesson will require about five minutes 

each day. 

5. Pupils are not to learn the definitions of forms, but 

to know them when they see them, and call them 
by their right names. 

6. Any other system may be used in place of the 

above. 

Second Grade— Second Year. 


Text Books.— Second reader. 

Apparatus.— Slate, pencil, sponge, and rule. 

WHAT TO TEACH. 

Reading. —Second reader and supplementary reading. 

Elementary Sounds. —As they occur in the reader, chil¬ 
dren in this grade should know how T to mark two soundc of 
each vowel. 

Spelling.— From the reader and all class exercises. 

Penmanship.— With reading, spelling and language. 

Language. —With reader. 

Numbers.— Combinations to 50. 

Physiology and Hygiene. —Oral. 

Drawing. —Oral. 

READING. 

Teach the new words at the head of each lesson so that 
pupils will know them at sight, pronounce them correctly, and 
know what they mean. Be careful to secure correct pronun¬ 
ciation, and distinct articulation. 

To teach pupils to know words at sight, point rapidly from 
one word to another. 

To teach the meaning of -words require the pupils to give 
the words in sentences, after they have been fully explained. 
Sentences to be both oral and written. 

To secure correct pronunciation the teacher must be care¬ 
ful about his own pronounciation. 

To secure good articulation, give frequent drills on ele¬ 
mentary sounds and articulation exercises. 

To be sure that pupils get thought, question them 
thoroughly on w hat they read. 

Pupils should be required to commit to memory short 
selections to be recited before the class. These selections may 
be taken from the reader or from any source not more difficult 
than the reader, and should be thoroughly understood before 
they are committed. 

Elementary Sounds.— Continue the study of element¬ 
ary sounds as they occur in the reader. 

Teach diacritical marks as necessary. Children in this 
grade should know how r to mark two sounds of each vowel. 

Drill on the sounds to become familidrwith them. 

Use Webster’s International Dictionary as a guide. 

Spelling.— Spell all the new w r ords at the head of each 
reading lesson. 

Have frequent reviews of w r ords in the back lessons. 

Spell the new words in all class exercises. 

Penmanship. —Continue writing w ith a pent il. 

Require neatness and correctness in all written w r ork. 

Movement, position, accuracy of form, and rapidity should 
be carefully looked after. 

Divide up the lessons in Second Reader so as to cover the 
entire year. About one-eighth each month thoroughly 
mastered. 

LANGUAGE. 

Combine with the Reading.— All language for the 
year is to be done in connection with the reading. 


Give at least one-third of the time of each recitation (in 
reading) or tw r o days of the week, as may seem best to the 
teacher, to languages. Each recitation or reading^may be 
made to serve the purposes of a language lesson. 

Encourage and Help Pupils to Put Their 
Thoughts Into Statements.— Talk about familiar ob' 
jects, and lead pupils to make short, complete statements about 
them. Ask questions about these objects, and require short, 
but complete answers in sentences. At first the statements 
should contain but few words. Of the objects used as hat, 
book, pencil, etc., the children should say, Lt is a hat. It is a 
book. I have a pencil. 

Tell or read easy, short stories. Have these stories re¬ 
peated. First, by answers to questions which you ask. Second, 
as w holes in the child’s ow T n language. 

Have them w T rite sentences containing words from the 
reading lessons. Have them write statements which they have 
already expressed orally. 

Teach the use of capital letters. 

1. At the beginning of sentences. 

2. In proper names. 

3. The words I and O. 

Teach also the use of period and question mark at the close 
of sentences. 

Caution. —1. Always see that written w y ork is done 
neatly. 

2. Ahvays state plainly what pupils are to do at their 

seats. 

3. Make lessons short and see that they are done as 

directed. 

4. Do not neglect to have these exercises every day. 

5. In oral reciting, require a different statement from each 

pupil. 

6. Be sure to give pupils all the language w T ork called for 

in their reading books. 

7. Remember you can have no excuse for neglecting or 

refusing to do this work. 


NUMBERS. 


Numbers from twenty to fifty, following the same methods 
as in the previous year, not, how T ever, putting nearly so much 
stress on illustrating the different steps with objects. "When 
the first year’s work has been w T ell done object w-ork may .be 
almost done aw^ay with. Review" constantly, in connection 
with this year’s work, all done in the previous year, making that 
in reality a part Of it. 

Illustrated Number Work.— In counting by 2’s, 3’s, 
4’s, etc., to 50, supply some picture work. 

Read and write all numbers that come within the limits of 
this year’s w r ork. 

Tables.— Before the close of this year pupils should know 
thoroughly the following: 

Table of U. S. coins to one dollar, and to make change to 
50 cts.; liquid measure to and including gallon; dry measure; 
number of inches in a foot; feet in a yard; things in a dozen; 
days in a week; months in a year; and to use these and apply 
them in practical problems. Also to use their fractional parts, 
as, two quarts are one-half of a gallon; six things are one-half 
of a dozen; six months are one-half of a year, etc. Continue 
putting on slates tables of combinations (using.addition, sub¬ 
traction, multiplication, division, as directed in last part of 
previous year. 

Seat Work. —Putting on slates tables last mentioned, 
and such as 


20 cts.=4 five cent pieces. 

20 cts.=2 ten cent pieces. 

15 cts.=l ten cent piece, and one five. 

10 cts.=2 five cent pieces^ 

50 cts.=5 ten cent pieces. 74 .gan W u — ^ 

Give constant drill in thjese, requiring neatness 


2 gallons= 8 quj 

3 gallons=12 qu: 
gallon = 2 qm 

°' gallon = 3 quj 


accuracy. 

Numbers Applied. —Do not fail to give countless ex¬ 
amples applying all that is learned in combination of numbers, 
and in ali tables. 

Models for Application.— One quart of milk costs 5 
cents, what will a gallon cost? 

I pay $3 a week for board, and $ 1 a week for other things, 
w 7 hat will I payout in one month. Have these put on slates 
thus: 5 cts. X 4 = 20 cts. $3+$l = $4. $4x$4 = $10. 

Before the close of the year pupils should commit to 
memory thoroughly, in tabular form, these parts of the 
multiplication tables that do not carry the product afibve 50. 
Thus, the table will be: 


For the 2’s: 
1X2= 2. 
2x2= 4. 
3X2= 0. 
4X2= 8. 
5X2=10. 


For the 3’s: 
1X3= 3. 
2X3= 0. 
4X3=12. 
5x3=15. 
0x3=18. 


For the 4's: 
1X4= 4. 
2x4= 8. 
3X4=12. 
4x4=10. 
5X4=20. 


So for each digit, keeping within 50 for the product. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. ^ 

See fourth grade. 

DRAWING. 


v.-„ 


CONTINUED DRAWING. 

Note. —1. Teach as directed in the first grade. 

2. Review the forms and names taught in the first grade. 

3. Pupils may make original designs, as houses, dishes, 

pans, etc., anything "that requires only straight lines. 

4. Form to be drawn only, not to be memorized. 


\ 


3 


% 







Third Grade—Third Year. 


t-Rooks.—Third reader, language and copy-book. 
JlpglSiafilB "111 pencil, sponge, rule, pen, ink and 

Ktkt paper. 

WHAT TO TEACH. 

Reams*;.- Third reader and supplementary reading. 

Ki i wf\T \hy Sounds.—A s they occur in the reader. 

^r» i: in-.. With reader and all other class exercises. 

Penm\s«h ip.—C opy-book. 

I. w.r age.—O ral in connection with reading. 

Nt w .Mi' -Combinations to one hundred. 

Pmt*!ologt and Hygiene. Oral unless school board has 
adopted a three-book series. 

D&aving.—O ral. 

READING. 

Gootinue the drill outlined in second glade, 
la this grade require pupils to givo th.e substance of the 
in their own language, sometimes oral, sometimes 

Supplementary Reading.—A third reader of another 

Elementary Sounds.—Drill outlined in first and second 

Spelling. —See second grade. 

I ncrease the amount of written spelling. 

Hare all geographical names and names of persons spelled 
> they cur iu the reader. 

Spell words in classified groups as follows: The names of 
* different parts of a house as one group, the names of things 
led in a kitchen, garden vegetables, grains, animals, trees, etc. 
T.is study of words can be brought in as a part of the 

arua^e WO rk. 

IV n manship.—Copy-book; secure good movement, 
ipidity, and accuracy of form. 


until they reach the left hand figure. Teach the name of the . 
first period, second, and third, saying nothing about the'third, 
however, until pupils can read numbers of two periods readily. 
Take the number 8*25,132, for instance. Head 325 as if stand¬ 
ing alone, then name it. (Whenever a number stands in the 
second period its name is thousands.) No directions need be 
given for 132, except to read as if it stood alone, without nam¬ 
ing. When other periods are taken up, teach their names, 
then give these names to numbers that stand in them. 

During the year give exercise in very simple fractions, 
involving such as Y, etc. 

Mental Arithmetic,— Require oral analysis, but make 
it very simple. Thus, if the problem be, “ if Bessie has eight 
cherries and gives three to Charlie, how many will she have 
left ? ” The analysis should be as follows: “ She will have the 
difference between eight cherries and three cherries, which are 
five cherries.” Do not require a lot of “if,” “ therefore,” etc. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 

See fourth grade. 

DRAWING. 

Curved Lines. 

1. Circle. 

Circumference. 

Diameter. 

Radius. 

Semi-circle. 

Arc. 

Chord. 

Segment. 

Sector. 

Quadrant. 

2. Other figures. 

Notes.— 1. Teach the above as directed in the first grade. 

2. Review the forms learned iu the first and second 
grades. 

8. In review pupils make original designs, using 
both curved and straight lines. 

4. Teachers should also dictate new designs, using 
both kinds of lines. 


LANGUAGE. 

Re-write short sentences, changing singular nouns to 
uplands, and plural nouns to singular. Make questions out of 
* same sentences. 

MODEL: 

The dog barks. 

The cow drinks. 

Change to, 

Does the dog bark? 

Do the cows drink? 

The dogs bark. 

The cows drink. 

Write sentences describing simple actions, sentences con¬ 
taining one or more given words, sentences with answers to 
what is seen in a picture, and what is told in reading lessons. 
Put new words from the reading lesson into sentences. 

Teach correct use of is and are, was and were, has and ha>e, 
teen and saw, this and these, that and those , etc., and the possess¬ 
ive form of the noun in written sentences. 

Drill upon the correct use of such words as to, too, two; no 
kn»>r : there, the r; right, write. 

Teach pupils to write names of the days of the week and 
months of the year. Also the use of the comma iu a series, and 
in direct address. 

Write short stories which the pupils have been taught to 
tell naturally. Dictate sentences and little stories containing 
short sentences, for pupils to write. 

Notes.—1. In the writing of stories (little compositions) 

require correct form from the first. 

2. Subject at the top of slate or paper, half way across the 

page, and underscored. 

3. Indentation of first line of each paragraph. 

4. Hyphen to show the division of a word at the end of a 

line. 

5. A capital letter at the beginning of each sentence. 

6. The proper terminal mark at the close of each sen¬ 

tence. 

7. The pupil’s name just below and at the right of the 

production. 


NUMBERS. 

Numbers to 100, following directions of preceding years. 
Reading and writing numbers with not more than three 
periods. Multiplication tables all completed and thoroughly 
known. Roman numerals through one hundred. Use con¬ 
stantly all that has been learned in previous years in connec¬ 
tion with this year. Give drill exercises constantly in rapid 
addition. Additions of numbers, not to exceed two periods, 
where carrying is involved. Subtraction of numbers, not to 
exceed two periods, involving borrowing. Multiplying and 
dividing, first, with multipliers and divisors of one figure. 
When pupils cau do this well, let multipliers aud divisors con¬ 
tain two figures. Review and use tables already learned (U. 
S. money, "liquid and dry measure, linear measure and time 
table). Teach pupils to use and understand thoroughly the 
terms, sum, difference, minuend, subtrahend, multiplicand, 
multiplier. 

Practical Examples. —Select and use practical ex¬ 
amples, such as are met with iu business life, for the purpose 
of applying what the pupils know, aud are learning about the 
properties of numbers 

Writing and Reading Numbers. -Iu reading num¬ 
bers do not teach pupils to “ begin at ciie right and enumerate ” 


Fourth Grade—Fourth Year 


Text-Books. —Third reader, language, copy-book and 
arithmetic. 

Apparatus.— Slate, pencil, sponge, pen, ink and practice 
paper. 

WHAT TO TEACH. 

Reading. —Third reader and supplementary reading. 

Elementary Sounds. —As they occur in the reader. 

Spelling. —With reader and all other class exev rises. 

Penmanship.—C opy-book. 

Language. —Oral. 

Arithmetic. —Text-book. First book begun and com¬ 
pleted. 

G eogr aph y. —O ral. 

Physiology and Hygiene. —Oral. 

History— History stories. 


READING. 


See second and third grades for methods. 

Elementary Sounds.— See second grade. In this grade 
all the elementary sounds should be learned. 

Spelling.— Same as second and third grades. Increase 
the amount of written spelling and diminish the amount of oral 


spelling. 

Penmanship.— Teacher 
class. 


should never forget the writin 


LANGUAGE. 


Continue the Work of Previous Grade.— Write 
substance of the reading lessons, descriptions of pictures, and 
stories suggested by pictures. Write interesting stories told 
the class. Write sentence < llustrating the meaning of words 
found in reading lessons. Write about persons and incidents 
"brought out in reading lessons. 

Abbreviations. —Teach use of the period in abbrevia¬ 
tions, such as Mr., Mrs., Dr., Pa., etc., aud with initials. ^ Use of 
apostrophe in contractions, as I'm stands for I am, don't for do 
not, can't for cannot, I'll for I will, etc. The use of quotation 
mark s 

Letter Writing.— Teach the form thoroughly before 
pupils write a letter. Copy the following form, and afterward 
reproduce it from memory several times: 


FETTER FORM. 

(Place) 

. . ... . 


(Date) 


(Name) 


(Salutation) 


(Close) 


(Signature) 


l 




















ARITHMETIC. 


First Book Completed.— This contemplates a two- 
book series. The first ot‘ these is now put into the hands of 
the pupils. If the work of previous grades as outlined has 
been thoroughly mastered, pupils will complete the book with¬ 
out trouble. 

Remember no text-book contains all that is needed. The 
first book of some authors whose arithmetics are found in the 
schools are simple enough, especially the first part, to be used 
during the latter half of the previous year. When this is the 
case a book may be used to supplement the line of work there 
laid down. 

First half of year should cover: 

Notation and Numeration.— The study of these 
should aim at rapidity, so that pupils write or read without 
hesitation numbers of four periods, knowing the names of these 
periods, and the orders in the periods. Practice reading and 
writing numbers much. 

Addition and Subtraction.— This will consume but 
little time, for pupils have had much drill in previous grades. 
Allow no counting on fingers, or by marks. Aim at speed and 
accuracy. 

Multiplication and Division.— This work should 
complete and fix in mind all the drill that should ever be nec¬ 
essary for pupils. Give enough examples to secure accuracy 
and rapidity. Remember to test thoroughly the pupils’ knowl¬ 
edge of multiplication tables. If they show any forgetfulness 
of these tables, review them daily, in connection with the other 
work. 

Scheme for Division.— Many teachers have found the 
following plan a good one to make division plain and easy: 
First, write the dividend with the divisor at the left as usual. 
Then write out a table of products obtained by multiplying the 
divisor by each of the nine digits. Thus: 


15X1= 15 
15X2= 30 
15X3= 45 
15 X 4= 60 
15X5= 75 
15X6= 90 
15X7=105 
15X8=120 
15X9=135 


15 [ 325,425 | 21,695. 

30 

25 

15 

104 

90 


142 

135 


75 

75 


By comparing these products by each partial dividend the 
pupil sees immediately what to write for the quotient figures. 
His multiplications are already made, so that no time is lost. 

The work of this, the last half of year (usually four months), 
should cover the following: 

Numbers. —Make the distinction between prime and com¬ 
posite numbers absolutely clear. Resolve numbers into com¬ 
posite, then prime factors. Have pupils name and write the 
composite factors of numbers to 100, and drill until no mistakes 
are made in recognizing them instantly. A simple and easy 
plan is to separate a given number into two large factors, readily 
perceived, and treat these similarly. Thus, take 72=9x8. 
9=3X3. 8=2X2X2. Then, 72=3x3x2x2x2. 

Fractions. — Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. This cannot he done too thoroughly. Reduce mixed 
numbers to improper fractions, and the reverse. _ Give much 
practice in adding and subtracting fractions having common 
denominators, both oral and written, using only small denomi¬ 
nations. 

Example.— Add J£, f- and 9£; %, % and %. In same way 
subtract. Require all written work to be done neatly and accu¬ 
rately. 

Note.—F inish the book, reviewing as much of the previous 
term’s work as possible. 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

Same subjects are covered by the written arithmetic. 
Give especial attention to fractions, training the children to 
handle all kinds in their minds with ease. 

This subject thoroughly taught cannot fail to quicken, 
strengthen and develop the reasoning powers and be a 
valuable drill in accuracy of statement. 

1. Teach one thing at a time thoroughly and in its proper 
order. 

2. Recitations should be short , the careful attention of 
every member of the class should be secured, and animation 
and promptness encouraged. 

3. Lessons should generally be assigned previous to the 
recitation, pupils be required to study it, and during class exer¬ 
cise they should rarely be allowed to use the book. 

4. Inaccurate and hurried solutions must not he alloiced. 

5. A question should be read distinctly and the pupil be re¬ 
quired to repeat it accurately and analyze it thoroughly . 

6. In the analysis do not require the “ therefore .” 

7. Pupils should often be called upon promiscuously and 
not in rotation. 

8. Rapidity and Accuracy should characterize all opera¬ 
tions in Mental Arithmetic. 

9. Mental Arithmetic should be faithfully used dur¬ 
ing the remainder of the course. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

No book is to be given to the pupil. Lessons all taught 
ov ally. Teach [1] position, place, locating objects at hand, in 
school room and on school grounds, etc. [2] Direction, east, 
west, north and south; use these in describing location or place 


of objects near at hand and in sight. [3j Distauce, taught by com¬ 
paring nearness of objeets to pupils, to each other, idea of foot, 
rod, mile, etc., brought out. [4] Map. Develop the idea by repre¬ 
senting school-room on blackboard. First draw the outline of 
the floor on a scale, as one inch to the foot, have pupils measure 
length of room and width. Then represent these accurately 
with proper number of inches. Locate them by accurate meas¬ 
urements, doors, windows, stove, teacher’s desk, etc. These 
measurements may be made at noon, recess or after school. 
[5] Draw map of school-grounds, locating trees, school-house 
and other points of interest. [6J Draw map of township and 
locate all the school-houses, principal highways, streams of 
water, churches, etc. Drill pupils on these maps until they can 
locate these objects and draw the entire map. [7] With this 
township map develop the idea of surface—level, hilly, etc. 
Also bring out the idea of sloping surface, plain surface. [8] 
Idea of hills, represent it on blackboard. Hill and mountain, 
range of hills, streams of water, lakes. [9] Draw map of 
county, on board, first in outline. Have pupils locate principal 
points of interest, such as towns, county seat, streams, hills, 
lakes, ponds, etc. Then study the map with pupils until they 
are able to locate these when questioned, and are able to sketch 
the map. This gives them a knowledge of that portion of the 
county where they live, its surface, soil, etc. 

Then draw out the following things about the township and 
county: 

1. Trees—kind. 

2. Soil—clay, sand, loam, etc. 

3. Grains—wheat, oats, corn, etc. 

4. Vegetables—potatoes, beets, etc. 

5. Fruits—apples, pears, berries, etc. 

6. Foods. 

7. Plants and products for clothing. 

8. Animals. 

9. Birds. 

10. Reptiles, fish, etc. 

Map of Pennsylvania on same plan as county map. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

Suggestive outlines for the use of the teacher. 

Early Childhood: 

1. A child’s helpless condition. 

2. Who took care of him and preserved his health? 

Mother, father, grandparents. 

3. Dangers to the body. 

Fire, some playthings, poisons, etc. 

4. Care of the body. 

Feeding, bathing and clothing. 

Teacher put on Blackboard the Following: 

My parents took care of my health. 

I must now learn to take care of my oxen health. 

Note. —Use blackboard exercises all that is necessary to 
impress facts. 

Our Bodies: 

1. What they do: 

Think, talk, move, rest, sleep, eat, drink, breathe. 

II. Parts: 

Skin, flesh, bones. 

Note. —1. Give instructions about bathing. 

2. Explain fat and lean. 

Teacher put on Blackboard the Following: 

Keep the skin xery clean. 

We must not let our hones hend out of shape , for they may stay. 

Muscles groxc strong hy use . 

III. How made to grow: 

1. By exercise, play and work. 

2. By what we eat and drink. 

Teacher put on Blackboard the Following: 

It is best to exercise in the sunlight and pure air. 

Alcohol and Tobacco cause disease and shorten life. 

Note. —1. Talk with pupils about food, show that tobacco 
is not a food, men live without it, other animals do not eat it, 
if eaten it makes one sick, it is a poison. 

2. Water is the only proper drink, all animals drink it, 
alcohol is not a drink, other animals do not drink it, if drank it 
makes one sick, it is a poison. 

3. Tell interesting facts in the history of tobacco and 
alcohol. 

Our Bodies continued: 

IV. Divisions: 

Head, trunk, limbs. 

Notes. —I. Head: 

1. A bony box called skull. 

What it contains. 

Show that the brain is the seat of thought. 

How alcohol and tobacco affect it. 

2. Talk of different forms in which tobacco is used. 

3. Teach to preserve the teeth. 

II. Trunk: 

1. Divisions, chest and abdomen. 

2. Explain the position of the chest, how it is made, what 

it contains, and what the organs it contains do. 

3 Show the effects of alcohol on the heart, blood and 
breath. 

4. Explain the position of the abdomen, how it is made, 
what it contains, and what the organs it contains do. 

5. Show the effects of alcohol and tobacco on the stomach. 

III. Limbs: 

1. Explain the use of the muscles and bones. 

2. Show the effects of alcohol knd tobacco on the limbs, 

in the unsteady gait and trembling of the hands. 

The Work. —1. Give a general outline of the location 
and character of the brain and nerves. 















2. Give a general outline of digestion, show some of 

the changes that take place in the food, and how 
the digested food enters the blood. 

3. Explain the heart and give a general outline of the 

circulation. 

4. Explain in a simple way the functions of the lungs 

and diaphragm. 

5. In each of the above show the effect of alcohol, 

tobacco and other narcotics. 

6. Teach in a limited way the eye and ear. 

The teacher shall require second and third grade pupils to 
enter this class. 


Fifth Grade—Fifth Year. 


Text-Books. —Fourth reader, language, second book, 
arithmetic, physiology and hygiene, copy-book, geography, 
spelling-book and history. 

Apparatus. —Slate, pencil, sponge, pen, ink, and practice 
paper. 

WHAT TO TEACH. 

Reading. —Fourth reader. 

Spelling.— Spelling-book for first time. 

Penmanship.— Copy-book. 

Language.— First book. 

Arithmetic. —Second book to decimals. 

Geography.— First text-book. 

Physiology and Hygiene.— Text-book. 

History.— History stories. 


HEADING. 

Up to this time the object has been to teach to read. The 
work of the fifth grade should be more comprehensive. Besides 
continuing to teach to read, the study should assume more of a 
literary character. 

Our primary object is how to cultivate a taste for good lit¬ 
erature. Authors should be studied in a limited way. When, 
where, and how they lived. Some of their most important 
w T orks should be discussed, and read, if possible. Stud}' care¬ 
fully all the selections given in the reader. Here words should 
be studied, as synonyms, derivatives, and primitive. The most 
important historical allusions and rhetorical figures should be 
thoroughly understood. 

Supplementary Heading-. —A fourth reader from an¬ 
other series than that used in school should be used as supple¬ 
mentary reader. Require pupils to commit short extracts to 
memory, and to give the substance of what they read, both oral 
and written, as in the second reader. Pupils should have 
free access to the dictionary. 

SPEEDING. 

In all the spelling exercises one idea should be kept prom¬ 
inent, namely:—That the object of spelling exercises is io in¬ 
crease the child’s -vocabulary, and to fix the written form in his 
mind. Now, there are seme things to be avoided, and some 
other things never to be omitted. In the first place, don’t give 
too much, dont give words that are already known, don’t give 
w r ords that are beyond the understanding of the pupils. Ten 
words -would make a fairly good day’s work for an ordinary 
pupil, if studied in the right way. They can be written on 
the board in the morning, correctly spelled, by one of the 
class if you wish to save time, then erased when all are 
ready for work. Then spell—to get the correct wiitten form. 
Then define—to fix the meaning. Then use each in a sentence. 
That makes each word a part of the child’s vocabulary—a per¬ 
manent addition. Then the vowels and other letters that need 
special marks to indicate the sound should be properly marked 
by the use of the proper diacritical marks. This helps to fix 
the correct pronunciation, so that at the end of each spelling 
exercise every pupil will have gained ten words, and at the end 
of < ach school year of six months 1,000—1,200 new words will 
have been thoroughly learned. In this way one exercise can 
be used for several classes, and time saved. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Teacher. —See that this exercise is never omitted. 

See third grade. 

Be sure that the w'ork is thoroughly done. 


LANGUAGE. 


Use text-book on language. If no such book is in use 
in the district, continue work as indicated in previous 
grades. Continue written reproduction of reading lessens, short 
stories and descriptions. Reproduction inwiiting of gems of 
prose and poetry committed to memory. Re-write in pupil’s 
o-wn language poetry found in reading lesson?. Letter-writing 
and business forms. Exercises dictated by the teacher, and 
written by pupils. 

Continue drill in uses of period, comma, interrogation and 
exclamation point, apostrophe and quotation marks. 

Give much drill on proper use of verbs in common use that 
are habitually mis-spoken and incorrectly used, such as lie, lay; 
set, sit; teach, learn; did, done, etc. Require much sentence 
writing in connection with these. 

Nouns. —Teach pupils to distinguish and point out nouns. 
Show r objects and have them named. Pupils write these names. 
Make lists of nouns from things about the school, from reading 
and other lessons. 


A noun may be tiie name of 


1. A person. > p 

2. A place. ( P 

3. A thing. 


Adjectives and Adverbs.— After the same manner, 
teach adjectives and adverbs. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Second Book.—Beginning with the second book, cover 
thoroughly everything to decimals. With books that give deci¬ 
mals before common fractions, change the order and teach 
common fractions first. Draw on different text books for 
supplementary work. Be thorough in definitions, principles 
and analysis. Too many pupilsfinish ” arithmetic mechan¬ 
ically, and have not learned to think or reason. Require reasons 
for soluti' ns io be stated understaudingly. 

First Four Months. —Fundamental operations, defini¬ 
tion^ and rules. Factoring, common divisor, greatest common 
divisor; multiples, common multiples, least common multiples. 
Fractions through reductions, additions, subtraction, multipli¬ 
cation aud division. In teaching fractions impress upon the 
pupils the fact that di-similar fractions, such as § and § cannot 
be added, subtracted, etc., any more than dissimilar things, such 
as cows and horses, and for the same reason, if we w r ould add 
cows and horses we must give them a common name, as ani¬ 
mals, then we can add them. So if we -would add fifths and 
thirds we must give them a common name as fifteenths. In 
division of fractions, inste- d of teaching pupils to invert the 
divisor and multiply, teach them to reduce to a common name 
(denominator) and divide the numerator, -which is the only log¬ 
ical and sensible thing to do, and will lessen, if not remove the 
difficulties which both teachers and pupils find in handling 
fractions. This is the most important subject in the book, and 
should be carefully taught. 

The Rest of the Year. —During a pait of this term use 
problems that give practice in articles of commerce bought and 
sold by the hundred-weight, by tfre thousand and the ton, such 
as beef, pork, lumber, shingles, hay, etc. For the remaining 
part of the term, review fractions and apply them to practical 
problems. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

Mental Arithmetic. —Same subjects as written arithme¬ 
tic, but everything to be done mentally. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Fifth Year . 

Pupils may now take the first text book and learn defini¬ 
tions of all important land and water forms. Such forms and 
their names have all been previously taught from the black¬ 
board or from neighborhood relief forms. It is now time to 
put these into language. They may know an isthmus -when 
they see it, and may be able to name it. Now' they must 
describe it or give a definition. Teachers can follow the text 
book, except that they should omit all chapters or lessons on 
zones, latitude, longitude, and other mathematical subjects, 
which are far too difficult for children of this age. Omit-all 
lessons on Grand Divisions, except North America and take up 
the United States in a general way. Do not go to any other 
Grand Divisions. (This should take the first half year.) When 
through with this general work in the text book take up 
the State of Pennsylvania, locate your own county, and in the 
county your ow r n town or tow-nship, study the State thoroughly 
in the same way as you do the county, as indicated for the 
fourth year. Make map of State; also (* see note) paper pulp 
relief map; lay out railways, rivers, mountains, and cities. 
Indicate crops, industries, etc. Study the character of the 
people as to nationality and progressiveness. Always starting 
from the known, your own locality. 

This should take the last half of the year. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

In the fifth, sixth and seventh and eighth grades the books 
should be used, a primary book with the fourth reader, and an 
elementary or higher book with the fifth reader. The physi¬ 
ology and hygiene during the last four years of the course. 
This work should not be simply reading, but as thorough 
a study of the subject as the scope of the text-book will allow'. 

For the fifth year, first half of first book, paying especial at¬ 
tention to the effects of alcohol and narcotics. 


Sixth Grade—Sixth Year. 


Text-Books. —Fourth reader, language, elementary 
arithmetic, physiology and hygiene, copy-book, geography, 
spelling-book and history. 

Apparatus.— Slate, pencil, sponge, pen, ink and practice 
paper. 


*Note. To make these maps take aDy kind of old newspaper (not 
w'ritiDg paper) tear it Into small bits until you have a pailful, pour on 
boiling water (cold w ill do) and with a stick churn it about until it becomes 
a mass of pulp. 

Then draw' an outline of the map you w ish to make on a board or heav y 
pasteboard and put on the pulp, raising it in ridges for mountains or hills 
making it low' and thin for valleys; in other \yords make as near as pos¬ 
sible your idea of the relief form ot the area under consideration. After 
this dries the rivers can be marked with blue ink, and the coast line col¬ 
ored in the same w r ay. Black dots may indicate the location of cities. 

The w r hole map may be fastened to a piece of heavy pasteboard and 
hung up to show what you can do. * 












WHAT TO TEACH. 

Heading. —Fourth reader. 

Spelling. —Spel li u g-book. 

Penmanship.— Copy-book. 

Language. —With text-book, last half first book. 

Arithmetic.— Second book. Decimals, measures of ex¬ 
tension, weight, capacity, etc., compound numbers, solid 
measure. 

Geography. —Text book. Study British America, Mexico, 
Central America, South America. 

Physiology and Hygiene. —Text-book. 

HISTORY—Use I st Text-Book. 

See fifth grade for methods. 

SPELLING. 

See fifth grade. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Teacher should try and secure better results in penman¬ 
ship. 

Copy and fill out business forms in connection with arith¬ 
metic. 

LANGUAGE. 

Complete text-book on language. If no book is used 
continue work of previous grades. 

Continue the work of the previous grade. Have pupils 
describe orally and in writing, journeys and pleasure excur¬ 
sions. Biographical sketches of prominent men whose names 
are met with in reading or other lessons. Geographical essays. 
Continued oral and written reproduction of reading lessons. 
Continue to teach nouns , adjectives , adverbs. Also during this 
year teach the 'pronoun and the verb, so that pupils are able to 
recognize and point them out quickly and readily. 

Subject and Predicate.—Teach two essential parts of 
the sentence, the subject and the predicate, so that pupils can 
point them out readily. 

Do not make yet much use of formal definitions. 

This work should be done thoroughly, so that pupils are 
prepared to begin the study of technical grammar with the 
text-book at the beginning of the next year. 

ARITHMETIC. 

First Four Months. 


the same for each year, it will make little difference whether 
the fifth grade pupils begin with North America or with Brit¬ 
ish America, Mexico and Central America. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

Finish first book. See last paragraph of Fifth Grade work. 
U. S. History finish beginners’ book. 


Seventh Grade—Seventh Year. 

Text-Books. —Fifth reader, language, second arithmetic, 
copy-book, geography, second history, civil government, spell¬ 
ing-book, physiology and hygiene, second book. 

Apparatus. —Slate, pencil, sponge, pen, ink, and practice 
paper. 

WHAT TO TEACH. 

Reading. — Fifth reader. Where it is deemed advis¬ 
able, the works of standard authors may be substituted in 
seventh and eighth grades for the fifth reader, being care¬ 
ful to use both prose and poetry. Sufficient attention 
should be paid to analysis in the reading to show the pupil 
the connections between reading and language or grammar. 

Spelling. — Spelling-book. 

Penmanship. — Copy-book. 

Grammar. — Text-book. 

Arithmetic. — Percentage, commission, taxes, stocks, sim¬ 
ple interest, true and bank discount, exchange, partial pay* 
ments. 

Geography.— Pennsylvania, United States, South America, 
Europe. 

Physiology and Hygiene. — Text-book. 

History. —Second text-book. 

READING. 

See fifth grade for methods. 

Continue telling and writing an outline of the lessons, and 
the study of words, historical allusions, and rhetorical figures. 

All through the intermediate work require the committing 
to memory of short selections to be recited before the class or 
school. 

Be sure that the reader gets a mental picture of what he 
reads. 

SPELLING. 

See fifth grade. 


Decimal Fractions. —There is nothing difficult about 
decimal fractions when the decimal point is once understood. 
All operation, except the fixing of the decimal point, to be here 
used pupils understand and are able to use. The one great thing 
for the teacher is to make clear and fasten in the pupil’s mind 
the laws which fix the decimal point. They are easy to learn 
and easy to understand. The text-book makes everything clear. 
Let the teacher study how to teach it well, and all will be made 
plain to pupils. In pointing off in multiplication and 
division never allow a pupil to guess at it. Constantly ask, 
4k Whv do you place the point there?” “Would it not be 
right to place the point here?” Compel pupils to give reasons 
{which is nearly repeating the rules) until they cannot be 
deceived, and are proof against mistakes. Teach thoroughly 
how to reduce common fractions to decimals, with the same 
care about pointing off. Also to reduce decimals to common 
fractions. Apply decimal fractions to U. S. money in accounts 
and bills. 

Rest of Year . 

The work for last half year will consist in learning and ap¬ 
plying the tables of measures, of extension, capacity, weight, 
time, etc. 

Compound Numbers. —Exercises in reduction, addi- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication and division. 

Measurements. —Give much drill upon problems that 
relate to measurements of surface, such as plastering, carpet¬ 
ing, papering, land, etc. 

Solid Measure. —Board and timber measure, examples 
relating to measurements of bins, timbers, walls, cellars, wood 
piles, areas and solids of all kinds. Give a large number of 
practical examples that will make pupils entirely familiar with 
these. 

Review the work of the previous half year to fix it well in 
mind. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

Same subjects as written arithmetic. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

At the Beginning- of the Year.— The class should 
take up the map of the United States. Study it as a whole in 
the same way as we have previously studied the township, the 
county and the state. First as to relief form, location. of 
mountains, watersheds, river systems, lakes, coasts and cities. 
Study the crops found in various localities, the mineral prod¬ 
ucts, industries, railroads, people, etc. 

Make map of the United States, also a paper-pulp relief 
map. (See note fifth year.) This work should occupy the first 
half of the year. 

After the holiday vacation take up South America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa and Oceanica in this order. Study them in a more 
general way, and finish the book during the last half year. 

Remarks.— Make but one class in geography for the fifth 
hnd sixth grades. After the first three months’ work, which is 


PENMANSHIP. 

See third and fourth grades. 

When pupils finish the seventh grade they should know 
how to write well. 


GRAMMAR. 

Use the text-book. Begin with the simplest kind of a sim¬ 
ple sentence. Teach carefully subject and predicate. Then 
modifiers of subject, modifiers of predicate. Proceed slowly, 
making each step very plain, requiring much writing of sen¬ 
tences to Illustrate and fix in mind every principle. After the 
simple sentence is mastered, go on to the complex and com¬ 
pound. Avoid, during the first year of this course, the tan¬ 
gling, perplexing, and obscure points of technical grammar. 
Strive to give pupils a clear understanding of the ordinary syn¬ 
tax of English grammar. If the text-book in use does not 
begin with the sentence, but with definitions, omit what pre¬ 
cedes the sentence; begin with the sentence, delaying the 
parsing and the definitions until pupils have acquired some 
knowledge of analysis. 


ARITHMETIC. 

First Half Year. 

Percentage. —Before beginning percentage give a few 
review lessons in decimal fractions. 

Note 1.—All operations in percentage are only applica¬ 
tions of decimal and common fractions to find— 

1. A part of a number (to find percentage having base 

and rate). 

2. What part one number is of another (to find rate hav¬ 

ing base and percentage). 

3. Of what number a given number is a given part (to 

find base, having percentage and rate). 


Table of Equivalents.— 


l(¥=.10=.l= r v 
20$=.20=.2= T 2 r -=l-5 
25#=.25= M 
30^=.30=.3= 1 3 o 


—125—to —% 
37^=.375= r V^=M 


33W=.33%=)1 
634$=.062o=1-16. 


etc. 


Solutions, —All solutions of problems should be based 
upon analyses already made familiar to pupils in operations 
in common and decimal fractions, and thorough explanations 
should be rigidly enforced. The ordinary formulae should 
not be used until each principle has been made familiar by 
analysis. The formula should never precede analysis. 

Arrangement of Work. —All work must be accurately 
and neatly placed on board , slates or paper , each necessary step 
being indicated. 

Model. — A house costing $1,000 was sold for $1,250 
What % was gained? 

$1,250—$1,000=$250, amount gained. 
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$250-r-$l,000==.25==25$, rate per cent gained. 

Applications of principles of percentage to profit and loss, 
and commission. 

Second Half Year. 

Commission, taxes, stocks, insurance, simple interest, 
notes, true and bank discounts. 

'Business Forms. —Make the writing of business forms 
a very prominent part of this work. Bills of account, receipts, 
bank drafts, bank checks, certificates of deposit, promissory 
notes, etc. Also teach in this connection,, the elementary 
principles of bookkeeping. (See manual for business forms.) 

Exchange, partial payments, and a review of previous 
term’s work. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

Some subjects as written arithmetic, except business forms, 
teacher give and call for many original problems. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Begin the larger text book in the seventh year, after hav¬ 
ing studied the geography laid down in the preceding years. 
This class can take up the work as given in the book, and 
complete the subject to South America during the first half 
year. 

. After the holiday vacation take up South America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa and Oceanica in this order and study more in detail 
as given in the text book 

Finish this year. 


Balance of Year.— Menmrat'on, measurements of plane 
surfaces,—squares, triangles, rectangles, etc. Pr ctical j rob- 
lems to apply. Cube and square ro-/t. and their applications to 
solids. Also study thoroughly the application of these as used 
by mechanics. Review any important topics needed by class. 

Mental Arithmetic. —Finish up the subject, giving 
especial drill in percentage, fractions, and denominate num¬ 
bers, making the pupils entirely familiar with and sure of 
these subjects. 

Never allow pupils to sit and study on a question, but 
require them to arise, repeat it and solve promptly. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Eighth Year. 

During the first half of this year the teachers shall give the 
class either by text book or outline on blackboard, or globe, a 
complete discussion of the subject of Mathematical Geography, 
giving.reason for location of tropics, polar circles, etc. Effect 
of inclination of axis, changes of season, width of zones, climate 
etc. After Which the class shall take up the general subject of 
Physical geography to be given by teacher in the form of out¬ 
lines on blackboard unless class can have some good text-book 
for guide. The subjects of tides, winds, ocean currents etc., and 
the effect of the same on climate should be given especial study. 
The work outlined in the first part of this year, mathematical 
geography should be given at least two months time, physicial 
geography the remaining two months of the first half year 
when the subject is finished and the class ready to take up 
Civil Government. 


HISTORY. 

United States History should not be pursued merely as a 
reading lesson, but taught regularly and systematically, with 
the object in view of giving the pupils, before leaving school,' 
a good, clear knowledge of the history of our owu country. 
The top'.c method shoul I be largely used, and the most im¬ 
portant facts of history firmly fixed in mind by repeated 
reviews. To make the subject interesting much information 
not found in the text-books should be brought into the class, 
not to be learned, but to impress upon the memory what has 
been learned already. Pupils should never be allowed to use 
the words of the book in reciting. They should be tau ht to 
study a paragraph, or paragraphs, bearing upon a particular 
topic so «s to be able to give the substance of what has been 
read in their own words. So, when a period or epoch has 
once been gone over in class, the pupil, by means of a brief 
diagram or outline, should be able to give all points of interest 
and importance, omitting wha there is no profit in attempt : ng 
to remember. The frequent use of diagrams can be made of 
great benefit in the work. 

First Half Year. —Periods of discoveries, explorations 
and settlements, inter-colonial wars. 

Balance of Year. —Revolutionary war. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

See fifth grade. Take first half book. Take first half second 
book. 


Eighth Grade—Eighth Year. 


Text-Books. —Fifth reader, grammar, second book com¬ 
plete, arithmetic, copy-book, geography, history, civil govern¬ 
ment, spel ing-book and history. 

Apj>aratus. —Slate, pencil, sponge, pen ? ink and practice 

pd«p6r« 


HISTORY. 


At the beginning of the year we should again take up Unit¬ 
ed States History at the constitutional period, and complete the 
study of the first half. For the last half of the year complete 
the study. A greater interest will be given to the study if at 
appointed times the class look up special subjects, as follows: 

( by purchase. 

Accessions of Territory . ■] 

( by conquest. 

The doctrine of State Rights. 


Sh very. 


s When introduced. 

Provisions in the constitution. 
Missouri Compromise. 

I Fugitive slave law. 

| Kansas-Nebraska bill. 

Decision of Supreme Court. 
Emancipation proclamation. 
Amendments to the constitution. 


( In colonial times. 

American Literature. j In revolutionary times. 

(In constitutional period. 


f Names. 

Treaties. \ When secured. 

( Privileges or rights granted. 


( Duties. 

Tariff. \ Internal revenue. 

( Protective tariff. 


Inventions. 


^Cotton gin. 

Steamboat. 

Railroad. 

I Telegraph. 

I Sub-marine telegraph. 
Telephone. 

Electric light. 
^Electric motor. 


( Of colonial times. 

Prominent Men. j Of revolutionary times. 

( Of constitutions. 


WHAT TO TEACH. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


Reading.—F ifth reader. 

Spelling.— Spe ling-book. 
Penmanship. —Copy-book. 

Grammar— Text-uook completed. 
Arithmetic.— Second book completed. 
Geography. —Completed. 

History. 

Physiology and Hygiene. 

Civil Government. 


READING. 

See fifth and seventh grades for methods. 

During the eighth year a careful i-tudy of short selections 
front American or English authors, and stories from ancient 
classics. 


See fifth grade. 


SPELLING. 


PENMANSHIP. 

See previous grade. 


GRAMMAR. 

Complete the text-book. 


Pupils have now finished the subject of Geography and 
should devote some time to learning the elementary facts and 
principles of Government. It is fitting that our young men and 
women, when they go out into life, should carry with them some 
definite ideas of Governmental affairs, that they may make the 
more intelligent citizens. Begin with the township. Give rea¬ 
sons for having township officers. When and how elected. 
What compensation, length of term, duties, etc. 

Then take up in the same way the county officers. The 
class should then get the leading facts in regard to our State 
affairs — giving more particular attention to those things which 
touch the individual citizen — as for instance, election of Rep¬ 
resentatives, Senators, etc., their duties and responsibilities. 
Show the three divisions of the Government, Legislature, Ex¬ 
ecutive and Judicial. 

We are now ready for a short course of a few lessons on 
United States Government, to be studied in the same general 
way. 

Divisions of Government. What ha 3 the the ordinary 
citizen to do with any of these branches? 

When and. how we elect Representatives (Congressmen), 
Senators, Presidents. How is the judicial department estab¬ 
lished, etc. In eight-month schools these four divisions can 
each have a month, but when the term is shorter the teacher 
can divide the time so as to cover the subject as well as 
possible. 


ARITHMETIC. 


First Four Months. —Review percentage, incl 
interest, profit and loss, discounts. Ratio and proportion. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

See fifth grade. 

Finish the subject. 
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EXPLANATION OF THIS SYSTEM. 

IF YOU “KNOW IT ALL,” DO NOT READ THIS. 


If you want the best results from the system, see that the 
importance of each point is fully understood. “ The system is 
doing a grand work!” comes to us from every county where it 
is thoroughly understood and faithfully followed. 

Our interest does not end with the introduction and sale of 
the Register. We want to see the entire plan of supervision 
in operation, thoroughly understood and faithfully executed. 

To this end we give below an 

Outline of this Plan of Country School Supervision 
and Gradation. 

1st. Every school has a Classification Register with a 
Course of Study. 

2d. The County Superintendent sends classification blanks 
to the teachers at the opening of the school. 

3d. The teacher, after completing the organization and 
classification of her school, makes a record of it in her Classifica¬ 
tion Register at the close of the first week of the term and 
immediately sends & facsimile classification report to the County 
Superintendent, showing him the organization and classification 
of the school at the beginning of the term. The County Superin¬ 
tendent is thus enabled to remedy defects and make suggestions 
before the term is far advanced. A similar report may be sent 
to the County Superintendent at the end of each month if the 
Superintendent thinks wise. 

4th. At the close of the term, the teacher enters the record 
of the entire term’s work in the Classification Register for her 
successer, and sends a fac simile report to the County Superin¬ 
tendent. The more complete this last record is made the more 
information may be conveyed to the succeeding teacher and the 
County Superintendent. 

5th. Teachers should make pupils familiar with the course 
of study, showing them their “ year ” or “ grade ” in the course, 
and calling their attention to studies in which they are ahead or 
behind their grade. 

Promotions. 

When a pupil has finished a grade of the course of study, 
and passed a satisfactory examination on the work canvassed, 
the teacher should grant said pupil a certificate of promo¬ 
tion. This certificate of promotion is made an efficient incen¬ 
tive and stimulus by skilful teachers. Certificates of promo¬ 
tion should be furnished to each teacher by the County Super¬ 
intendent. 

Examinations. 

Examinations by Teachers. 

Each teacher may hold an examination or review on the 
work canvassed during each month, at the close of the month, 
■or at such periods as the County Superintendent of each county 
may direct. 

Township or Central Examinations. 

In February or about a month before the winter term 
closes, the County Superintendent sends blanks to each of his 
teachers to be filled out and returned to him. These reports 
will show whether there are any prospective graduates or any 
pupils ready for a examination, which the Superintendent 

may think wise to give pupils one year before they attempt to 
graduate. The following is a suitable form of blank: 


Name (or designation) of school. 

Tills term commenced. 188 will close. 188 .. 

No. of candidates (from senior grade) for graduation at close of this 
term. 

No. of candidates (from senior and junior grades) for graduation at 
close of next winter term. 

Total No. recommended by teacher to take the County Superintendent’s 
examination. 

Remarks: . 


• •••• •• •••• •• • • . . •••• . . j X UclLlld • 

Note.—W hile all pupils of junior or senior grades ( i. e., the 
last two grades in the course of study) may be recommended by the 
teacher to take this examination simply as a test of .scholarship, no pupil 
who has not pursued all the common branches uniformly or, at least, brought 
up back studies will be examined as a probate candidate for graduation. 

., County Superintendent. 


Having thus ascertained the number of pupils recommended 
for examination in the various schools of each township, the 
Superintendent should appoint a day and name a schoolhouse 
most central and convenient for those of the township or town- 
ships who are to meet there, and inform each teacher of the time 
and place appointed for the examination. If possible, the Superin¬ 
tendent conducts these central examinations in person; other¬ 
wise, he should appoint a competent teacher or committee to 
take charge of it, and furnish said person or committee with 
suitable examination questions in sealed envelopes to be opened 
at nine o’clock on examination day. 

Instructions as to suitable examination paper, proper label¬ 
ing, binding, paging, etc., of examination manuscript should 
be given by each County Superintendent. 

The Superintendent wfill report to each teacher the result of 
the examination, designating the successful candidates who are 
recommended for graduation, 

Besides this annual examination two other term or test 
examinations may be held the last of December and May, when 
the County Superintendent so directs. 


Graduation Exercises and Granting* Diplomas. 

Pupils who pass the required examination will be entitled to 
Common School Diplomas. 

At the close of the term, each school may have its graduating 
exercises , or two or more schools may unite for this purpose if 
deemed wise. At the close of these exercises the President of 
the School Board will present each graduate with a diploma 
signed by the Teacher, County Superintendent and President 
of the School Board. 

The County Superintendent may make arrangements with 
the various High Schools of the county, whereby country pupils 
holding Common School Diplomas may enter specified grades 
without further examination, thus binding the Common School 
and High School together, and using this as an incentive to 
higher w r ork. 

Monthly Reports to Parents. 

These are an excellent means of keeping the school work 
before the patrons. They are a regular, periodical reminder. 
They also serve as an efficient medium of communication be¬ 
tween parents and teacher. They show to parents the studies 
pursued by their children, the work canvassed, the time lost by 
tardiness or absence, books and material needed, etc. They 
are their children’s “monthly statements of account.” One report 
lasts a term, being signed and returned by the parent each 
month. A tablet of these reports should be furnished to each 
teacher by the County Superintendent. 

Examination Paper. 

A wide-awake County Superintendent will make an effort to 
have his teachers require pupils to use examination paper with 
suitable headings and marginal ruling. This conduces to neat¬ 
ness and system in the work, and is just as cheap. He can easily 
have this done, by sending to each teacher a sheet of the kind 
he wants used. He should instruct teachers to properly label 
and preserve on file-all manuscript of monthly or periodical 
examinations. This examination manuscript, essays, language 
w r ork, etc., should be neatly arranged for inspection by patrons 
and others who may visit the school. 

Value and Proper Use of Classification Reports. 

They show to the County Superintendent the organization ol ^ 
the school, the program, number of classes, time for each reci¬ 
tation, and the studies that each pupil is pursuing. The Super¬ 
intendent should promptly notify teachers of defects in organ¬ 
ization as to number of classes, poor programs, etc., also as to 
deficiencies in studies pursued by any pupils. 

These reports when orderly filed in book form may be carried 
by the Superintendent while visiting schools and (the principal 
defects of the. school that require his supervision having been 
previously noted in each report) consulted before entering each 
school. 

Let such a plan of supervision of country schools as outlined 
be faithfully carried out and we shall see:— 

1st. Each school properly organized and the pupils pursu¬ 
ing the proper studies selected under the direction of the teacher 
and sanctioned by the County Superintendent. 

Where now the school is tossed together, and the studies 
selected by chance, or by the whim of the pupil. 

2d. A definite outline of work for each term, and an incentive, 
like that of graded schools, to complete the course of study and 
graduate. 

Where now there is no outline of work, no objective point 
to reach, and, instead of spurring on to graduation, studies grow 
monotonous, school becomes distasteful, and pupils simply 
“ quit school ” by “ dropping out ” all along the way. 

3d. The County Superintendent is in truth a Superintendent 
of the organization of every school, maps out the work, has 
supervision over the studies and work of every child , communi¬ 
cates and co-operates with each teacher on every defect and de¬ 
ficiency reported, and holds a “ tight rein ” over every school, 
every teacher and every pupil. He is thus a guide and a helper 
to every teacher, and his directing hand is felt by every pupil. 

Where now the County Superintendent knows but little of 
the organization of any school, and does not pretend to map 
out the work for his teachers, regulate the studies pursued by 
children, arrange programs, or regulate the number of grades 
and classes. 

4th. The new teacher, without wasting several days and 
upsetting the organization of the school as “ all wrong,” begins 
school at nine o’clock the first day where the last teacher left off 
(the same as in city graded schools), having a complete record 
of the work done by each pupil, and by each class, and a pro¬ 
gram, and plan of the school work. 

Where now each teacher begins in the dark as to what has 
been done by her predecessor—no record or plan, program, 
classes, studies pursued—nothing ! And now a week or two of 
general upsetting, a turning back to the beginning of books, a 
new organization of the school, which “ will be fairly in working 
order in about two weeks,” and a strong feeling on the part of 
the new teacher (and unfortunately, too often an expression of 
it) that “the preceding teacher knew absolutely nothing about 
teaching school.” 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE. 


The publishers take pleasure in offering to ttye public the present REVISED edition of Welch's 
System of Close Supervision, The author having made this subject his special study and special 
work for over sixteen years, and paving secured the suggestions of the leading educators of 
twenty-five States iq which tlqis Classification Record and System of Supervision is used, has 
produced a system for Organizing, Classifying aqd Supervising schools which is unquestioqably 
without a peer in ttys special* line of work. 

T\\e success aqd popularity of tys system are due iq no snqalI degree to its simplicity, 
freedorq frorq “red tape" and uqqecessary details. His airq Iqas beeq to leave out all statistics 
aqd matter that do qot pertaiq to tlqe Orgaqizatioq aqd CI ass i f i cat i o q of a school, aqd do qot 
properly beloqg iq a Classificatioq Record. 

it is aq easy rqatter to multiply forms aqd obscure tlqe esseqtial by tfqe qoq-essential. Matter 
perraiqiqg to atteqdaqce, aqd other mere statistics will be found iq every good attendaqce register 
aqd tlqe teacher should be relieved of all uqqecessary labor iq duplicatiqg statistics. However, 
for tlqose desiriqg suclq statistics, tlqe author Iqas prepared differeqt special editioqs contaiqing 
a variety of forrqs iq additioq to tys Regular Classificatioq Forms; also aq edition coqtaiqing both 
atteqdaqce and classificatioq records combiqed, for those who prefer the combiqed forms. 

Ttys publishers ^jdertake on tlqeir part to give to tfqeir patrons a book improved mechanic¬ 
ally, both in quality of stock aqd workmanship. 

Since Welch's Systerq was published and introduced, periodical imitations have made their 
appearaqce from time to time, and each lived its day aqd went the way of all imitations. That 
this systerq has survived them all, and has spread from State to State until now it is the 
system in the principal States of the Union, is an indorsement for it which surpasses all the 
excellent testimonials received for it from State, City and County Superintendeqts all over the 
Jnited States, 

Atteqtion is called to the fact that the County Superinteqdents who are using all the ilerqs 
of Welctys Complete System of Supervision are securing far better results than those who are 
using them only in part. The items comprising the Complete Systerq are:— 

1st. Classification Record. 

2d. Classification Reports to County Suoerintendent. 

3d. Classification Report to Parents, 

4th. Certificates of Promotion. 

5th. Common School Diplomas. 

6th. Examinatioq Questions and Courses of Study. 

7th. The Teacher's Guide, “How to Organize, Classify and Teach a Country School." 

A detailed explanation of these items will be found in this book on the page headed “Explan¬ 
ation of this System." 

As orders come in for new supplies of records and blanks, both from counties where our 
system has been continuously used and frorq those that have giveq “imitations" a “trial" and 
come back to ours again, it gives the publishers pleasure to be able to fill such orders with 
books superior in every way to any that have previously been furnished, 

We are coqtiqually in touch with the best educators of the country, and any qew methods 
or ideas suggested by them are carefully examined, aqd wheq considered of advantage to schools 
are adopted and published iq our series. We iqvite correspoqdeqce from leadiqg educators, aqd 
thaqkfully receive their suggestions, We propose to keep fully alive to the waqts of progressive 
methods iq schoolwork. 

With thanks to patroqs for past favors, and with renewed assurances of a desire to merit 
them in the future, we remain, 

Respectfully yours, 

W. M, WELCH & COMPANY, 

Publishers 



Welch’s System 





CONSISTING OF 

PERMANENT RECORD AND DUPLICATE REPORTS. 


Showing the standing and advancement of each pupil , where each class began and left off work each 
term , the daily program—in short , the general organization of the school—to each succeed¬ 
ing teacher , and bringing the work of each school and each pupil undet the 
personal supervision of the County Superintendent and enforcing 
the uniform , systematic pursuance of the course of study. 


BY 


W. M. WELCH, A. M. 


School and To>A/nship Records, 


In Strict (Conformity with the present S ch ° o1 paws. 


REVISED EDITION, 1895. 


w. M. WELCH & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 

CHICAGO. 

1895. 

Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1884, 

BY W. M. WELCH, 

In the office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1895. 

BY W. M. WELCH & COMPANY, 

In the office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington, D. C. 






























Gradation, Classification and Standing for the 
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pupils 


the close of the first 


A figure above line indicates pupil’s grade in that 

few blank lines should be left between the grac es, for 
NOTE. The above entries show the status of the school at 

Canvassed” and “Remarks,” need not be tilled out for the first 
last examination—Includ ng the last three columns. Teachers 
- This sample page shows the entire eight grades of the Course of S 
over five grades of the course represented at any one time. 
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in the 


half year, except tl at the 


lalf year. An >tlior j age similar to the above should be made out a 
must not neyle^t to fill these 
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SYLLABUS OF CLASSES 

Remarks on the work of EACH CLASS 

Remarks and Recommendations on 
the work of each 
INDIVIDUAL PUPIL 


© 

a 

u 

Pupils in Each 
Class 

(by Number) 

Text Book 

Pagi 

Canva 

es 

ssed 


From 

To 





RE 

\DING 












Reader supplemented by selections from 




8 2 

6, 37, 38, 39, 30 

5th Reader 

180 

220 

English and American authors 




6 } 

1, 22, 23, 24 

kh 

60 

124 

Finished and carefully reviewed 




4 

0,11,12,14 15,16 

5d 

85 

160 

Finished and carefully reviewed 




2 

, 6, 7, 8 

Id 

1 

85 

Carefully reviewed to page 85 






Jliart and 







1 

, 2, 3 

1st Reader 

1 

85 






GRi 

VMMAR 





Attendance too irregular to do good work. 


7-8 

!6, 37, 28, 39, 30 

Grammar 



Should review the verb 





LAI! 

^GUAGE 







5-6 

[8,19,30,33,33,34 

How to write 

40 

128 

Should review pages 90 to 128 




3-4 

10,11,13,14,15,16 

How to talk 

1 

98 

“ “ “ 70 to 98 





ARI r 

FHMETIC 












/ 


Lived unusually long distance from school. 


7 

26, 28, 29 

Second Book 

95 

180 

Carefully reviewed to page 180 




5-6 

37, 30, 33, 10, 13 

Second Book 

80 

124 

Should review 70 to 90; 100 to 124 




4 

11, 13, 14, 15, 16 

Rudim. 

1 

95 

Should review fractions 



-% 


NU 

MBERS 







2-3 

1,2,4, 5,6,7, 8 









$ 

GEOGRAPI 

IY, ADVANC 

ED 




Attendance too irregular to do good work. 


7-8 

36, 37, 28, 29, 30 


1 

180 

Finished and ready for civil government 




'5-6 

18,19,20,23,23,24 

Intermediate 

1 

150 

Should review United States 




3-4 

10,11,12,14,15,16 

Primary 

1 

94 

Should review South America 





HISTORY 

FIRST BOC 

K 




Health of pupil. 


6-7 

18,19,20,23.23,24 


1 

120 





7-8 

26, 27, 28, 22 

Complete 

90 

184 

No. 28 when to page 106 





CIVIL G 

OVERNMEN 

T 


\ 


Dropped History second week. 


8 

28, 29, 30 

Outlines 

1 

80 

Should review powers of Senate 


Left District tenth week. 
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Passed History on Examination. 











Pin 

SIOLOGY 






7-8 

26, 27, 28, 29, 30 

Second Book 

1 

85 

Carefully reviewed to page 72 


5-6 

18,19,20,22,23,24 

First Book 
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Daily Programme of Study and Recitation. 


FORENOON. 


Grade 

RECITATIONS 

T 

IME 



STUDY 



Begin 

Length 

First Grade 

Second Grade 

Third and 

Fourth Grade 

Fifth and 

Sixth Grade 

Seventh and 
Eighth Grade 


Opening 

9:00 

5 






1 

First Header 

9:05 

10 


Reading 

Reading 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

2 

Second Reader 

9:15 

15 

Word Building 


Reading 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

3-4 

Third Reader 

9:30 

15 

Drawing 

Drawing 


Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 







Numbers or 



5-6 

Arithmetic 

9:45 

25 

Drawing 

Drawing 

Arithmetic 


Arithmetic 







Numbers or 



7-8 

Arithmetic 

10:10 

20 

Spelling 

Numbers 

Arithmetic 

Physiology 



Recess 

10:30 

15 






1 

Numbers-Primary 

10:45 

10 


Numbers 

Map Drawing, &c. 

Physiology 

Reading 

7-8 

Fifth Reader 

10:55 

15 

Blackboard work 

Numbers 

Map Drawing, &c. 

Geography 










History or Civil 

3-4 

Geography 

11:10 

20 

Spelling 

Writing 


Geography 

Government 


U.S. Hist, or Geog. 




Words from 




5-6 

Civil Government 

11:30 

20 

Kind’g’ten Gifts 

Reading Lesson 

Spelling 




Oral Physiology 








3-4 

Hygiene 

11:50 

10 




Spelling 

Spelling 


Notes:— 1. This 

programme is 

intended to be 

, and must necessarily 

be, more or less flexible. 

It should be a guide, i 

a general, as to the nu 

mber of classes and 


le 

ngth of time u 

;iven to each. 







2. The a 

mount of tim 

e given to class 

ses should vary accord 

ng to the importance of 

% study, and the number 

of pupils in a class. 





/ 

% 




/ 



J Peacl^GP’s T^eport to Successor. 

Give Suggestions and Recommendations in reference to Work of Classes or Individual Pupils, Reviews, Promotions, etc.; also needs in Apparatus, Books, etc. 
(^"Teachers must, as a matter of duty, and as a part of the contract, iill out this space. 






































Daily Programme of Study and Recitation. 


AFTERNOON. 



Grade 

RECITATION 


TIME 


STUDY 



Begin 

I ength 

First Grade 

Second Grade 

Third and 
Fourth Grade 

Fifth and 
Sixth Grade 

Seventh and 
Eighth Grade 


1 

First Reader 

1:00 

10 


Reading 

Language 

Physiology 

Physiology 


5-6 










7-8 

Physiology (Text Book) 

1:10 

20 

Language work 

Reading 

Language 




2 

Second Reader 

1:30 

10 

Language work 


Geography 

Grammar 

Grammar 


5-6 










7-8 

Grammar or Language 

1:40 

20 

Blackboard 

Numbers 

Geography 




3-4 

Geography 

2:00 

15 

Blackboard 

Numbers 


Reading 

Spelling 



Writing 

2:15 

15 

Slate work 

Writing 

Writing 

Writing 

Writing 



Recess 

2:30 

15 







5-5 

Fourth Reader 

2:45 

15 

Number work 

Map Drawing 

Spelling 


Geography 


3-4 

Spelling 

3:00 

10 

Number work 

Language 


Spelling 

Map Drawing 


5-6 

Spelling 

3:10 

15 


Language 

Language 




2-3-4 

Language (oral) 

3:25 

10 

Kindergarten, &c. 



Map Drawing 

Map Drawing 


Miscellaneous 

3:40 

20 




• 




3. The programme ms 

y vary a litl 

le each term 

depending upon ad^ 

rancement of pupils, etc, 






4. Classes should he sc 

arranged tli 

at the same p 

ipils will not have tw 

consecutive recitations. 






5. Teachers will seldor 

find it nece 

ssary to have 

a full set of classes i 

or each separate grade. 

Combination should b 

made whenever clas 

ses can be made 



to do the same_wc 

rk. 
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Teacher's T^cport to Successor. 


Give Suggestions and Recommendations in Reference to Work of Classes or individual Pupils, Reviews, Promotions, etc.; also needs in Apparatus, Books, &c. 
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JJolJOul ^XXoi^^QyrnAJL 
jOAXSfn.L ,> 

ibbrZLlS HX^slaTol/ 
H^XlJOyiftXb/ TJv'i- 'di -'l 

/ta 4w fbv'X- 
Xl^X'uHa JCkx/Q-ri4y 

'Ts 'lC/L'' JCJ'l 'L'C/ 

M’A'U AoisfouiA, vOiXvvt- 

fjLPxJ/ ijL4XXi^?£>isA/ 

wiai/ Hi >- \ 

A JJJyiA 

Ta./o.'uxu iD/tfsi/ 

Xva rxctA/ jQzf.iS/ryiy 
b~ 0'Xi 




© 

Stt 

Orthography 

to 

a 

1 

© 

« 

tc 

| 

1 

Mental Arith. 

Arithmetic 

Geography 

Language 

Grammar 

History U. S. i 

Physiology 

Civil 

Government 
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71 

70 








X 




7 

90 

97- 












(o 

84 

fS 

to 


s~ 

%i 
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?ai 
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to 

n 

94 
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7/ 

7/ 
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9b 
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n 

7b 

(pD 

ft 

90 
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\pD 

7D 


(fib 

(pTt 

it) 








JS 

7b 

77 

7o 

% 

ft 

7 9i 




99i 




10 

rk 

ft 

70 

<jb 

%i 

Hi 7 

■f>i 


f H 
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m 

ft 

n- 

zb 

to 

n 

7 i 







/i 

70 

to 

u- 

70 

7S 

t/ 

7i 







/0 

U‘ 

7b 

70 

H 

ft 

7b 

M 







10 

?4 

71% 

70 

bo 

o>A 

ft 

loA 







17 

VO 

77 

70 

IpO 

ft 

ft 
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fft 

94 


At 

■lap 

9i 

% 
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97 
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?4 
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SYLLABUS OF CLASSES 
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Pupils in Each 
Class 

(by Number) 
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zi 
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4X 

2, 
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GRAM 
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sf 

A 


ARITHM 

7 , ?. /4 // 

v: (■. ? 


numb: 


3 v 

GEOGRA 

’fy.e.rs 

7 3 , 


HISTO 


Text Book 
Used 


DING. 


/, 


MAR 

?aJx> 

(( 


fl 


ETIC. 

77u<h 7^7 i 


ERS. 


PHY. 


Pages 
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From 


To 
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Text Book 
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/& 
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3- r 


ARITH 

£C, 

7, % % / 0 

NUMB 

X 

GEOGRAPHY. 


/O 

4. 3 


Pages 
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To 


Remarks on the work of EACH CLASS 
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/O 2 , 
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/iuySS^o. (f^y^c 


^U-4/fa-vL^O' yfst', 


4,4sZL*0~ 

/s^^Jy 4. A/ 

<j>c£h/<-^ TVo^a: 

/fTS^ 


^(j> dAAyy 77S-^ 
/^0la 4-- 9j? oAt-*- t-c^*>^-*- 


7 


/ 2 . 

n 


/* 


77 

7 / 


rr 


9 c 


t7 


9S 

to 


is 


1 

« 


9S 


96 


n 


9 o 


n 


69 


is 


63 


9 o 

9c 


U 


7° 


is 


n 


7J 

(o 0 


t/ 


6o 

h 


74 


94 

7J 


9J 


VS 


9S 


H 


M 




s r 

>s 

?b 


Jo 

fo 


97 


In 

l(rti 


9S 


A 

7S 


Completed 
^ ^his Term 
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be 
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1 

9 
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Mental Arith. 

w 

"© 

= 

£ 

1 
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© 

© 

1 

3 

tc 

d 

3 

h! 

C-i 

l 

a . 

3 

U 

o 

cc 

p 

t>> 

R 

© 

£ 

>. 

I 1 
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’S3 

>> 

A 

Ch 

Civil 

Government 
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Daily Program of Study and Recitation. 


FORENOON. 



RECITATIONS. 


TIME 


* 


‘T^Bolcl^QP’s T^epopt to Succgssop. 

Give Suggestions and Recommendations in reference to Work of Classes or Individual Pupils, Reviews, Promotions, etc.; also needs in Apparatus, Books, etc. 
•Teachers must, as a matter of duty, and as a part of the contract, fill out this space. 







































Grade. 


Daily Program of Study and Recitation. 


AFTERNOON. 


RECITATIONS. 


TIME 


STUDY 


Begm 


Length 


Grade 


Grade 


Grade 


Grade 


Grade 




^eac loop’s Report to Successor. 

Give Suggestions and Recommendations in reference to Work of Classes or Individual Pupils, Reviews, Promotions, etc.; also needs in Apparatus, Books, etc. 
^-Teachers must, as a matter of duty, and as r, part of the contract, fill out this space. 
































































































































Daily Program of Study and Recitation. 
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RECITATIONS. 

TIME STUDY 
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Length 
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^eac^er's T^eport to Successor. 


Give Suggestions and Recommendations in reference to Work of Classes or Individual Pupils, Reviews,*Promotions, etc.; also needs in Apparatus, Books, etc. 
^^•Teacliers must, as a matter of duty, and as a part of the contract, fill out this space. 
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